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AN IMPORTANT MONTH 


O MONTH of the year surpasses December in importance 

with respect to the history of the world as it has been in- 

fluenced by the Negro. Negro Americans will easily re- 
member that probably the most important event of all was the execu- 
tion of John Brown at Harpers Ferry on the 2nd day of December 
in 1859. The way in which he was treated during his confinement 
and trial and rushed to the gallows stirred the country and created 
the John Brown legend which was a contributing factor to the out- 
come of the Civil War. Scarcely less significant was the birth of 
William Lloyd Garrison on the 10th of the same month in 1805. 
He quickened the conscience of the nation, convinced it that slavery 
was an intolerable evil, and inspired the martyrdom of John Brown. 
Garrison gave the world a new meaning of brotherhood in living 
up to his ideal, “My country is the world: my countrymen are all 
mankind.” 

And during December the student of history will not forget 
the militant co-workers of these heroes, for on the 15th of this month 
in 1831 was born Frank Sanborn, the anti-slavery author and friend 
of John Brown; John G. Whittier, the anti-slavery poet, on the 17th 
in 1807; and Thomas Wentworth Higginson, historian, reformer, 


and commander of Negro troops during the Civil War, on the 22nd. 


in 1823. 

The celebration of these important events must not leave the 
impression that the Negro himself was not a maker of his own his- 
tory. It should be remembered that on December 12, 1870, Joseph 
H. Rainey took his seat as the first Negro member of the House of 
Representatives. On December 14, 1829, was born John M. Lang- 
ston, also a Negro Representative in Congress. On December 15, 
1870, the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was established at 
Jackson, Tennessee, with William Miles and R. H. Vanderhorst as 
bishops. On December 18, 1865, the Thirteenth Amendment, de- 
stroying slavery, was declared ratified. On December 23, 1815, was 
born Henry Highland Garnet, Negro minister, reformer and diplo- 
mat. 

With respect to Africa we should note that Moshesh, the build- 
er of the Basuto nation, defeated the Boers in the Battle of Berea 
Mountain, December 20, 1852, and thus convinced Europeans as to 
the bravery of Africans and the ability of their military chieftains. 
It may be noted also that to promote the deportation of Negroes to 
Africa for colonization, the American Colonization Society was or- 
ganized December 28, 1816. 

From the point of view of European history, it should be borne 
in mind that on December 4, 1750, was born Bishop Henri Grégoire, 


anti-slavery worker in France, instrumental, in cooperation with the 
(Continued on page 71) 
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AMUEL PLATO, son of James 
S and Katie (Hendricks) Plato, 
was born at Waugh, Mont- 
gomery Country, Alabama, in a 


JAMES PLATO 


one-room log cabin located on a 
plantation and built during slav- 
ery. A large fire-place in one end 
of the cabin did double duty of 
supplying heat for the family in 
winter and serving as a means of 
cooking the family meals in all sea- 
sons. 

Samuel Plato is the namesake of 
Samuel Carter, one of the most fa- 
mous of the Negro slave artisans 
of the Old South. When Samuel 
Carter was freed he apprenticed 
several young Negro men to his 
trade. James Plato, who was later 
to become the father of Samuel 
Plato, was one of his favorite and 
most promising pupils, and it was 
to this favorite pupil that he be- 
queathed his tools at his death. The 
grateful James Plato named his 
second-born son, Samuel, in honor 
of his beloved teacher. ; 

Young Plato lived up to his 
name. While still a small boy he 
eut up the body of his father’s 
newly purchased wagon that had 
been brought over five hundred 


SAMUEL PLATO 


By Amaia Ray 


miles from Kentucky, to make a 
dog house—and the dogs refused 
to live in it. He completed his first 
building (after building the dog- 
house) at the youthful age of sev- 
enteen. This gave indication of the 
long way he was destined to travel 
in the construction field. 

James Plato, father of Samuel 
Plato, was a farmer and otherwise 


a jack-of-all-trades. He was also 
a carpenter and built most of the 
houses in the neighborhood. He 
was a genius at mechanics; he prac- 
ticed veterinary surgery; he was a 
marksman with either rifle or shot- 
gun. When a school was established 
in his neighborhood he became one 
of its trustees. He was deacon and 
treasurer of St. James Baptist 


SAMUEL PLATO 
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MRS. SAMUEL PLATO ALSO ON THE JOB 


church of which his son became a 
member at an early age. James 
Plato taught his son to work hard 
and beware of all false pride and 
vanity. Over and over again he 
repeated to his son, ‘‘Success will 
not wait upon any man who will 
not wait upon himself.’’ Samuel 
Plato’s mother was a woman of 
noble character and instilled in 
each of her children lessons of 
thrift, honesty and the other qual- 
ities which go to make worthy man- 
hood and womanhood. 

By the time that young Plato 
was eight years of age he had 
learned to use many tools of his 
trade. He began by making many 
small pieces such as tables, stools 
and the like, which were exhibited 
at the Mount Meigs School. 

Mount Meigs Institute, as it was 
then called, was founded by white 
philanthropists from Plainfield, 
Connecticut, who bought the plan- 
tation upon which the Plato family 
lived and built a school on a part 
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of it. Booker T. Washington was 
engaged to organize and arrange 
for the operation of the school. The 
plans for the school were formu- 
lated on the lawn of young Plato’s 
eabin home. 

At the end of seven years’ train- 
ing at Mount Meigs, Samuel Plato 
was graduated with honor. He 
wanted to go elsewhere for further 
training, but lack of funds made 
this difficult. He succeeded in go- 
ing with the Meigs Institute Indus- 
trial teacher to Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, where he spent one 
year in school. He later attempted 
to enter Tuskegee, but had no part 
of the funds required for entrance. 
A friend aided in getting his appli- 
eation accepted by the State Uni- 
versity at Louisville, Kentucky. 
But, he needed twelve ($12.00) 
dollars for train fare. Ingenious 
young Plato found a way to earn 
this amount. He cut down timber 
in the woods and carved out 
enough wash-boards to sell at twen- 
ty-five cents each to earn his fare. 
With two dollars and forty cents 
in his pocket and plenty of patches 
on his pants he arrived at State 
University in Louisville, Kentucky, 
in 1898. Here he earned his board 
and tuition by doing repair work 
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advice given him and returned to 
Louisville where he spent two years 
working his way through college. 
Fate was determined, however, 
that Plato should be a builder, One 
day while walking down the street 
in Louisville he picked up an ad- 
vertisement of the International 
Correspondence School of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania. He became in- 
terested in what the school offered 
and went to the office of the Louis- 
ville representative of the school 
where he was shown diagrams, 
floor plans and elevations of build- 
ings. The representative gave him 
every encouragement to take train- 
ing from the school which could be 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE, COATESVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA started with an initial payment of 
ten ($10.00) dollars and monthly 


on the campus buildings. Dr. C. L. 
Puree, the president, became great- 
ly interested in him. 

During his summer vacation 
young Plato built a house for Dr. 
Purce which still stands on a farm 
near Bardstown, Kentucky, and in 
this way was able to support him- 
self meagerly. 

After completion of what was 
known as the ‘‘ Normal Course’’ he 
returned to Alabama and taught 
school for a while, but he could not 
resist the desire to return to Louis- 
ville to complete a collegiate course 
and take up the study of law. A 
Mr. Grant, the white man for whom 
young Plato had built a merchan- 
dising store and post-office com- 
bined when the latter was only sev- 
enteen years of age, tried to dis- 
suade him from entering the legal 
profession and attempted to have 
him see the gains to be had from 
developing his mechanical talent; 
but young Plato was not impressed 
by this argument. He felt that all 
white people wanted all colored 
people to do something manual in- 
stead of what he regarded as the 
higher things of life—teaching, 
practicing law and the like. But 
young Plato found it difficult to 
get Mr. Grant’s words out of his 
mind: ‘‘The man who builds a sky- 
seraper is no fool, and those who 
build steam engines and the like are 
captains of industry and give em- 
ployment to lawyers.’’ At that time 
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payments thereafter. Young Plato 
returned to the campus of State 
University and talked the matter 
over with Dr. Purce. Regardless of 
the fact that Plato was engaged in 
other studies Dr. Puree permitted 
him to take the course in architec- 
ture. But, ere long he became so en- 
grossed in the study of architecture 
he gave up his other studies alto- 
gether. Dr. Puree, seeing the pos- 
sibilities wrapped up in the young 
man, permitted him to occupy a 
room all to himself in the school 
dormitory, when there were as 
many as four or five students in 
all of the other rooms. 


Young Plato left Louisville and 
went to Marion, Indiana, to begin 
his career in life. After he arrived 
there he walked the streets for 
three weeks in quest of work as a 
carpenter. No contractor would 
hire him. Finally he got the job 
of finishing all the stairs and all 
of the trimming in an eight-room 
house for fifteen ($15.00) dollars 
and his board provided he finished 
the job in three weeks. He failed 
to complete the job within the spec- 
ified time, but the satisfaction he 
gave in his work secured for him 
two houses to build. From this 


point on he succeeded in getting 
other building contracts. 

The industries in Marion were 
dependent on natural gas for fuel. 
Without warning the gas was ex- 
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hausted. This caused many of the 
factories to dismantle and move to 
other localities. Most of the popu- 
lation migrated, leaving empty a 
large number of houses of the type 
that Plato was building. For two 
years thereafter work was scarce. 
Again he was searching for a job. 
Finally he succeeded in getting a 
job on a high school building that 
was being built. The other car- 
penters were white. Plato worked 
at this job one hour and was 
stopped because he was of the 
wrong color—so the other carpen- 
ters thought. The white men would 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, MARION, INDIANA 


not work with him. He protested 

to the school board on the grounds 

that he had built a little home in 
(Continued on page 71) 
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WILHELMINA M. CROSSON REPORTS ON 
INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION IN MEXICO 


EXICO is a nation of great 
M extremes geographically, 

politically, socially and 
educationally. We are often given 
the picture of the stereotyped Ne- 
gro who sits sleeping in the sun 
while the work goes undone, where- 
as the stereotype Mexican photo 
shows one who leans against a 
giant cactus plant with a horn of 
plenty in front of him and too lazy 
to raise his head or stretch out his 
hands to take the abundance of 
good things. That is an unfair 


picture, for to describe the devel- 
opment of the Mexican people au- 


WILHELMINA M. CROSSON IN 
TEHUANTEPEC COSTUME 


thoritatively is difficult, especially 
if the problem is considered inter- 
culturally and in relation to the 
geographical conditions under 
which they live. As in case of the 
Negroes in the United States, the 
virtues of the Mexican people and 
the natural wealth of their coun- 
try have often been exploited and 
thus development along many lines 
has been retarded. Because we 
were Negroes, brought up in ‘‘a 
white man’s world,’’ we too were 
guilty of having in our minds the 


SCHOOL CHILDREN ON PARADE 


picture of the ‘‘lazy Mexican’’ as 
we drove into the country and saw 
acre after acre lying waste, as we 
thought, but after driving through 
21 states in the Republic of Mexico, 
we soon realized that the geograph- 
ical factor played a great part in 
the life of the country. Nature 
played a trick upon Mexico, by giv- 


ing her so much beautifully ad- 
verse terrain. Throughout this 
country you find a magnificent pro- 
cession of volcanoes, mountains, 
cliffs, and gorges of rugged land, 
which constitutes half of its area. 
But Nature did not raise these 
mountains high enough, for most of 
these peaks boast of neither snow 
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nor ice, so that Mexico might have 
an adequate water supply. All over 
Mexico, the ery is water, water, 
water. 

Her few snow-capped mountains 
are Popocatepetl, Iztaccihuatl, Ixi- 
lah, all near Mexico City; the 
Nevado de Toluca in the State of 
Mexico, Malinche on the plateau of 
Puebla and the incomparably beau- 
tiful Orizaba of Vera Cruz known 
as the ‘‘Mountain of the Star’’ 
whose dazzling snow-capped cone 
rises over 18,000 feet and may be 
seen from hundreds of miles out in 
the Gulf of Mexico. Numbers and 
numbers of smaller voleanoes dot 
this area and rivers of lava and 
voleano ash make the region in 


many places a sort of gigantic natu- 
ral slag heap, upon which no vege- 
tation will grow. It is these moun- 
tains that have helped to shape the 
destiny .of the Mexican people, for 
they have made great tracks in the 
earth and naturally divide the 
country into different climates ac- 
cording to their height above sea 
level, thus the Republic of Mexico 
falls into three regions of distinct 
temperatures. 

(1) The tierra caliente, or hot 
land, from sea leavel to 2,600 feet. 

(2) The tierra templada, or 
warm climate, from 2,600 to 6,000 
feet. 

(3) The tierra fria, or cold eli- 
mate, 6,000 feet or over. 


CHILDREN FROM A NORMAL SCHOOL IN COAHUILA 
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MEXICAN SERAPE FROM A 
_ TOLUCA SCHOOL 


In the hot land areas, you find 
on the Gulf side, Vera Cruz, the 
seaport town where Cortez entered 
Mexico, Jalapa, Cordoba, Fortin 
and Orizaba, and on the Pacific 
coast Tehuantepec, the tropical for- 
est of Chiapas which borders on 
Guatemala and Acapulco. The hot 
dry region to the south of the cen- 
tral plateau is often counted as the 
tierra caliente and that includes 
the mountains between Tehuacan 
and Oaxaca where one sees strange, 
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TEACHING MECHANIC ARTS 


peculiar cacti growing. In the 
tierra caliente one actually sees the 
heat rising from the flora and 
fauna of the jungle. The tierra 
templada, or warm climate, is 
found in Cuernavaca and Taxco, 


the places where people go to re- 


cover their altitude. Included in 
this division also are the moist 
valleys at the edge of the central 
table land especially the paradisal 
sub-tropical garden of Uruapan 
and the dry and extra dry high 


plains north such as Queretaro, 
San Luis Potosi, and farther west 
Guadalajara, Lake Chapala and 
southern Oaxaca. 

In the division of the cold lands, 
we find Morelia, Mexico City, Pueb- 
la, Toluea, Guanajuato and Patz- 
euaro, the cities of high altitude. 
These three divisions give a general 
idea, not only of the temperature 
but also the temperament of the 
people. Climatie conditions play 
an important part in the cultural 


AN INDIAN FAMILY 


development of any race. Readily, 
one can see that these geographical 
factors would help to lessen Mex- 
ico’s agricultural products and 
would render them inadequate to 
meet the needs of the people—thus 
the diet of the bulk of the Mexican 
people, consisting of corn, beans 
and chile, lacking certain impor- 
tant proteins, fats and vitamins, 
which are indispensable for the 
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normal functioning of the human 
body, would have a tendency to 
produce a group of people who will 
not be driven ‘‘by white heat.’’ 
Since 1910 the Mexican people 
as a whole have made great sac- 
rifices to improve their condition 
politically. The political power of 
this country has always been in the 
hands of the Spaniard, and during 
colonial subjection, Mexico con- 
tributed .energy and wealth to 
Spain. When independence was 
won, though the Mexicans were free 
from foreign exploitation and dom- 
ination, a new international situa- 
tion arose which was even more dif- 


fiicult and dangerous—the struggles 


between Mexico and the United 
States which were destined to cause 
the country great concern, loss of 
territory and much misunderstand- 
ing. The people in the United States 
were rich and powerful and socially 
homogeneous (except for the In- 
dians and the 13 million Negroes). 
The bulk of whites had come from 
Europe and had brought with them 
their same social background of 
Caucasian ancestry. Mexico was 
heterogeneous with Indians, Mes- 
tizos, whites from Europe and a few 
blacks from. Africa, some coming 
with the conquerors, others dumped 
off by slave runners in the seaport 
towns of the Gulf and the Pacific 
where they intermarried with the 
natives and became assimilated. 

Today, you will find in many of 
the seaport towns large colonies of 
Negroes. The state of Vera Cruz 
is noted for its large moreno popu- 
lation and many times on the 
streets we were pointed out as 
Veracruzanas. 

The thoughts, needs and aspira- 
tions of this heterogeneous group 
are most divergent, and the most 
serious problem with which the na- 
tional leaders have to contend is 
the diversity of language. Virtu- 
ally every tribe of Indians and 
many of the Mestizos speak a dia- 
lect peculiar to their own locality 
and often refuse to learn Spanish, 
because they feel it has been super- 
imposed upon them. In order to 
bring about the great wave in 
learning to read, Mexico’s educa- 
tors worked for years upon the lan- 
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guage of the different tribes be- 
fore they could adopt a method 
whereby the Indian would be able 
to comprehend. Thus, there is 
evolving in Mexico a new vocab- 
ulary, containing many words not 
found in the original Spanish lan- 
guage. Many English words are 
slipping in, too, because of Mexi- 
cans who have been to the United 
States and have made English 
words mean something in their 
community. 

Since much of the political pow- 
er of the Republic was in the hands 
of the Church, after the Revolu- 
tion, the leaders felt it was essen- 
tial to close all churches until their 
program of reform could become 
effective constitutionally, for the 
Chureh placed many stumbling 
blocks in the way of national prog- 
ress. Today, all churches in Mex- 
ico are the property of the govern- 
ment and can be opened only by 
the order of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Serious obstacles of a social char- 
acter have retarded the progress 
of the Mexican people. First, the 
uneven distribution of wealth. 
Mexico is just beginning to get a 
middle class, for the low standard 
of living materially and culturally 
as seen among the masses, is still 
holding first place. Second, there 
is still among social groups that 
form the population culturally, 
psychologically and linguistically 
much heterogeneity. 

Third, there still persist anti- 
quated and _ ineffective cultural 
traits, paralleled by modern and 
effective cultural traits. From the 
Cortez Conquest to the present, 
two cultures, different in scope, 
have existed side by side in Mexico: 
(1) the general culture of the In- 
dians before the conquest of Spain 
embracing several cultures now 
modified by Maya, Tarascan, Aztec, 
Zapotec, Mixtec; (2) the general 
culture of the Western or Europe- 
an order which has been adapted to 
Mexico Spanish. To. these have 
come French and English. Thus 
the Indian culture was deprived 
of some of its main characteristics 
such as architecture, picturesque 
mythology, its calendar and bloody 


CLAY MODELING 


human sacrifices. Some of the ele- 


ments of these cultures, of course, 
were undesirable, some still per- 
sist, such as the diet of tortillas, 
beans and chile, unsanitary and 
uncomfortable homes, scanty cloth- 
ing unsuited to climate, and in ru- 


ral areas inadequate implements 
and farm tools, which do much to 
retard progress. We have similar 
examples in some of our own low 
income people: North and South 
whose economic handicap prevents 
them from developing the _ best 
within them. 


The authorities in Mexico aban- 
doned in 1930 the category of race 
when taking their national census. 
They felt it would be not only an 
impossibility to count the Indians, 
but also, that racial differences 
were no longer their chief concern. 
Mexico in colonial times called for 
32 different racial combinations in 
classifying racial inhabitants for 
their strata of society corresponded 
with their racial groups. Social 
stratification since the Revolution 
of 1910 ceased to correspond to the 
ethnie categories and has come to 
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respond to economic categories. 

Race prejudice that causes dan- 
gerous conflicts in other countries 
does not exist in Mexico. The bor- 
der states into which persons from 
the United States come, such as 
Sonora and Nuevo Leon, are tinged 
with the prejudice of the white 
American, especially since the law 
was passed in Texas that the Mex- 
icans could go to school with the 
whites. Some of these Mexicans 
ape the white man. However, most 
of them have not been swayed to-. 
wards that serpent ‘‘race prej- 
udice,’’ for-they remember Texas 
and the Heroes de Ninos of the 
Castle of Chapultepee and will not 
support any policy that does not 
give liberty and justice to all. 

Although Mexico sparsely 
populated, she has to be careful 
not to accept all sort of immigrants, 
because she already has a hetero- 
geneous population in which there 
are various groups not thoroughly 
fused. For that reason, Mexico 
refuses admission to strangers who 
do not assimilate with her people 
and to quote the Mexican diplomat, 
Ramon Beteta: ‘‘ Having no racial 
prejudices, the Mexican people ob- 
ject very much to foreigners who 
look down upon darker races, for 
they know that such immigrants 
will never partake of the national 
life of the country.’’ 

In Mexico, we met Negroes who 
had migrated from other countries, 
and who had been absorbed in the 
life of the country. One man had 
come to Mexico 40 years ago from 
one of our Northern states. He is 
one of the deacons in the Baptist 
Church, has Mexican children who 
have married Mexican men and 
women. Another came from Cuba 
and today has 60 taxis on the street, 
a large garage and is worth a half 
million pesos. Another, who orig- 
inally came from the British West 
Indies, thence to New Yer} and 
later migrated to Mexico, b:ought 
with him the ‘‘neon light,’’ made a 
fortune, sold his business and to- 
day receives interest from this con- 
cern. We were told of another 
American Negro who also has made 
a fortune in Guanajuanto selling 
mining materials. We met a na- 


tive born black Mexican, born in 
Vera Cruz, who owned one of the 
largest photostatic companies in 
Mexico, employing 60 men and 
women, using machinery and oth- 
er equipment which has not been 
duplicated in Mexico, the Central 
American States or the entire con- 
tinent of South America. 

The geographical, political and 
social handicaps have certainly hin- 
dered Mexico in its development, 
yet with all of this, it has raised 
itself to the point where it is one 
of the first Latin American coun- 
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months visiting its educational in- 
stitutions. We were invited to be 
in the party with the Minister of 
Edueation from Chile, Sefior Os- 
ear Bustos, along with some of 
Mexico’s top notch liberals; and 
we saw these educators, reformers, 
leaders, working against a back- 
ground of an ancient, long-dead 
civilization of slavery and super- 
stition of Indians and Mestizos, yet 
zealously united in a movement 
whose sole function is a change in 
the economic and social founda- 
tions of Mexico. 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


tries to embark upon a program of 
social reconstruction and it has be- 
gun with education. Mexico realizes 
illiteracy has never paid big divi- 
dends. Mexico today is passing 
through a period of drastic change, 
a change that is stirring the nation 
to its very roots. The educational 
hammering is felt across the length 
and breadth of their land ranging 
from tepid sea level, jungles and 
deserts, to frigid mountains tower- 
ing above a friendly plateau. Oth- 
er Latin American countries have 
been sending their disciples of edu- 
cation to study Mexico’s methods. 
The Ministers of Education from 
Chile and Peru were in Mexico for 


Education is Mexico’s great 
problem; she is campaigning to 
exterminate the seeds of ignorance 
and has the courage to look and 
plan forward to freedom instead 
of backward to slavery. A group 
of her educators was sent to the 
United States to our Indian reser- 
vations to study our methods of 
caring for the Indians. We were 
told by one of the party that he 
learned one thing, and that was 
‘‘how not to treat the Indians in 
Mexico.’’ He resented our Indians 
being placed upon large reserva- 
tions, and felt that in order for 
any group to assimilate the culture 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Character 


We often miss the opportunity 
to teach children the high charac- 
ter of Africans from whom the so- 
called Negroes of America sprang. 
The children learn much on the 
streets and from the biased litera- 
ture which they study that Negroes 
had such bad habits as taking pigs 
and chickens which they had raised 
for their stingy owners who would 
not provide these hard-worked men 
and women with sufficient food. 
Children in the schools learn also 
that Negroes during those days 
often told falsehoods, but this is 
untrue except in case of trying to 
escape cruel punishment at the 
whipping post or to deceive the 
tormenting drivers with the lash. 
Later the whites encouraged Ne- 
groes to tell falsehoods on one an- 
other. In Africa stealing was un- 
necessary, for all worked together 
as members of the same tribe and 
enjoyed in common what they pro- 
duced. Both stealing and lying 
were punished as unpardonable 
erimes, and Africans in their na- 
tive state were generally without 
such habits. When the Moors, 
Arabs, Europeans, and Americans 
began to raid the shores of Africa 
and stole the Natives whom they 
sold into slavery these Africans 
learned such bad habits from their 
so-called civilized captors. 

Africans showed high character 
when they were first settled in 
America. For example, an English- 
man when visiting a planter in 
America a few years before the 
American Revolution saw his host 
send a Negro servant to town with 
$1,500 to pay a debt. The English- 
man was unusually surprised that 
the planter had such confidence in 
a Negro servant. He remarked that 
no Englishman would be so rash as 
to trust any of the servants of his 
own race with such a large amount 
of money. 

Colonel Ashley who had much 
experience with Negroes in British 
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dependencies once said there were 
no people in the world that he 
would trust his property and life 
with sooner than with Negroes. He 
further said that during the in- 
surrection of 1816 by which the 
neighboring parishes were ravaged 
he was suddenly called from home 
on military duty. After he had 
proceeded some distance, he recol- 
lected that he had left $5,000 in an 
open desk at home. He immediate- 
ly informed the Negro servant with 
him and sent him back to take care 
of it. The Colonel knew nothing 
more of his money until the re- 
bellion was quelled and peace re- 
stored. When he returned the Ne- 
gro led him to a cocoa-nut tree near 
by the house, and dug up the 
money which he had buried under 
its roots. He found the whole sum 
secure. The Negro might have tak- 
en the money, and the Colonel 
would never have suspected him, 
but would have concluded that it 
had been, in common with other 
large sums, seized upon by the in- 
surgents. 


Questions on the 
November Issue 


1. What lessons may be drawn 
from the record made by the Leary 
Family? 

2. Did the Learys tend to enter the 
professions, business, politics, or the 
arts? 

3. Did the Learys enter the pur- 
suits which they followed because of 
any special training or aptitude for 
such efforts or because there were no 
other opportunities for them? 

4. What member of the Leary 
Family would you consider as having 
— humanity the greatest serv- 
ce 

5. How many Negro families in 
the United States have at least one 
_member who is a college graduate? 

6. How many Negro college gradu- 
ates were in the United States in 1890? 
In 1900? In 1910? In 1940? 

7. Can you construct a family tree 
tracing your ancestry as far back as 
the American Revolution? If you can, 
do so at once and send it to the Editor. 

8. Who was Charles Theodore 
Christian Follen? In what way was 
his history repeated in the career of 
Robert Thomas Kerlin? 


9. What did Mungo Park think 
of the Natives on the Niger as com- 
pared with the Moors and Arabs whom 
he found there? 


10. Upon what grounds does 
George E. Davis base his hopes for 
the rise of the Negro in the South? 

11. Is the Negro better off in the 
South today than he was in 1875? 
Than he was in 1910? 

12. Mention 10 Southern liberals. 
Ten Southern reactionaries. Are there 
any demagogues in the South? Are 
there any in the North? 

13. What was the National Negro 
Convention Movement? What organ- 
ys represents the same effort to- 

ay? 


The Book of the 
Month 


A Star Pointed North, a recent novel 
by Edmund Fuller (New York: Harper 
and Brothers), is the beginning of the 
mass of literature in both prose and 
poetry which some day will be in- 
spired by the life of Frederick Doug- 
lass, one of the most dramatic figures 
in modern history. During the ascend- 
ancy of pro-slavery history in the 
American mind which began about two 
generations ago the heroes of Ameri- 
can history have been made mainly the 
selfish exploiters of the Negro bond- 
men in the South and the daring de- 
fenders who died to perpetuate that 
medievalism. Those who died in ad- 
vancing equality, justice, and freedom 
have been condemned as _ lunatics, 
scoundrels and criminals. Most natu- 
rally the career of Frederick Douglass 
and those of the host of Negro aboli- 
tionists who cooperated under his lead- 
ership have been neglected. 

The thinking people of the United 
States, however, have discovered the 
falsehood in the philosophy of the 
pro-slavery history recently popularized 
in the United States and are ready for 
history produced with scientific objec- 
tivity. This historic novel does not 
come in the class of definitive accounts 
of the past, but the recent productions 
documenting the history of the United 
States has made possible such a narra- 
tive and has prepared the way for the 
acceptance of truth once crushed to 
the earth but rising again to free man 
from error. This novel rings true to 
history not only in dramatizing the 
salient facts of the life of Douglass 
but in showing how much greater he 
was in statesmanlike vision than other 
abolitionists like Wendell Phillips, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison and John Brown. 
From such a career and the times 
which it covers American history giv- 
ing the whole truth and nothing but 
the whole truth must be rewritten. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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THE 3ist ANNUAL MEETING 


HE Thirty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, held in Philadelphia on Octo- 
ber 25-27 was a most profitable con- 
ference. The topics discussed un- 
der the headings of new aspects of 
Negro-American History, pres- 
ent day Africa, Latin America 
and the West Indies, the Negro in 
the schoolroom and some neglected 
phases of History, together with 
the paper on Joseph Drinker’s plea 
for the admission of Colored Peo- 
ple to the Society of Friends, 1795, 
and the address of the Director, 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson, on the 
Negro’s place in history, both giv- 
en at the opening session, presented 
a part of the picture which this 
Association is endeavoring to show, 
that is, the life and history of the 
Negro wherever he may be found. 
The story of the Negro’s life, his 
tremendous handicaps and efforts 
to rise above them is paralleled by 
that of the white man’s prejudice 
and the attempts of some of this 
race to substitute justice for injus- 
tice as the motivation of their ac- 
tions. 

Thus Dr. Thomas E. Drake of 
Haverford College showed in his 
paper on Joseph Drinker’s Plea for 
the admission of colored people to 
the Society of Friends, 1795, the 


Book of the Month 


(Continued from page 61) 


That the author has produced a 
readable book no reader will doubt, 
but this novel falls short of the pos. 
sibility of a much greater creation 
which will come from some novelist 
drawing upon the more extensive 
treatises of Douglass’ life which con- 
temporary investigators like Benjamin 
Quarles, Lawrence D. Reddick and 
Philip S. Foner are now producing. 
In that larger picture Douglass will 
stand out as a much more prominent 
figure and the story of the Negro of 
which his narrative is a long chapter 
will take its place as the most roman- 
tic history of America. In our mate- 
rialistic age from which we are just 
beginning to emerge we cannot expect 
from a nation dominated by material 
interests a high appreciation of hu- 
man values. 


By Rutu ANNA FISHER 


struggle going on in the consciences 
of the Quakers even in the very 
early history of our country to 
make their practices conform with 
their public professions. For re- 
fusing Negroes—there were several 
applicants—admission to member- 
ship in their Society was a flagrant 
denial of the principles of Chris- 
tianity they taught as Joseph Drin- 
ker clearly pointed out. 

In the campaign of 1912, Dr. 
Arthur S. Link of Princeton re- 
ported, the Democratic party un- 
der the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson had some bad moments in 
trying to woo the Negro into their 
fold, for in several Northern states 
the Negro held the balance of pow- 
er and without his vote the Demo- 
erats could not win—without at the 
same time relinquishing their be- 
lief in the supremacy of the white 
man. An attempt by Negro Demo- 
erats to interpret Mr. Wilson’s 
‘*Equal justice’’ as meaning that 
brought a sharp repudiation from 
him. In the end his problem was 
solved by the Bull Moose Party of 
Theodore Roosevelt, for this divi- 
sion of Republican votes among two 
parties insured Mr. Wilson’s elec- 
tion. This resulted, as was brought 
out in the discussion which fol- 
lowed, in a policy of discrimina- 
tion and segregation against the 
Negro, emanating directly from 
the White House, more _bar- 
barous and offensive than had 
ever been known in Washington. 
For Mr. Wilson remained the type 
of Southern white man who is pa- 
ternally kind to those whom he re- 
gards as inferior—and in the dis- 
cussion examples of this were cited 
—but who, either through igno- 
rance or wilfulness, cannot regard 
a Negro as a human being. 

A further evidence of the prej- 
udice which handicaps the Negro 
at every turn was given by Dr. L. 
D. Reddick in his paper—The Ne- 
gro in the Navy during the Second 
World War. At the beginning of 
this war the Navy wanted neither 
Negro recruits, unless for mess 


service, nor Negro heroes, so that 
when Dorie Miller performed his 
heroic deed at Pearl Harbor it took 
persistent efforts on the part of 
liberals and Negro newspapers to 
get the facts from the Navy. And 
then wanting to publicize a hero to 
stimulate interest in the war and 
raise the nation’s morale they chose 
Colin Kelly whose bravery no one 
would decry, but which Dorie Mil- 
ler’s equally heroic action ante- 
dated by three days. 

As the grim character of the war 
unfolded, it foretold the ever in- 
creasing number of seamen needed, 
so that the great outcry from the 
Negro population against the segre- 
gation in the services. could not be 
altogether disregarded. Secretary 
Knox, then, regrettfully was forced 
by the necessities of the time to 
liberalize the policy of the Navy. 
With his death and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Forrestal in his place 
a liberalized policy became a mat- 
ter of principle. And just as the 
war ended plans had been drafted 
to make segregation an outmoded 
way of life excepting in so far as 
there will always be some officers 
in the Navy, as elsewhere, who 
evade putting into effect directives 
based on policies with which they 
are out of sympathy or towards 
which they are antagonistic. 

The Negro himself, as is ever the 
ease, has been the most active agent 
in his own advancement. President 
Wesley of Wilberforce showed by 
documentary citations in his paper 
on Negro suffrage in the period of 
constitution-making, 1787-1865, that 
in many of the Northern states 
by means of petitions and constant 
agitation through meetings the Ne- 
gro resisted all efforts to deny 
him the ballot and never permitted 
the people to forget the implica- 
tions of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

One writer has asserted that the 
Negro did nothing to win his free- 
dom during the Civil War but sat 
in front of his shack and twanged 
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his banjo. Dr. Herbert Aptheker in 
his paper on Negro casualties dur- 
ing the Civil War, refutes this state- 
ment by proving that 36,847 Ne- 
groes died in battle or from wounds 
received in battle and that accord- 
ing to their numbers and in spite 
of being able to volunteer for serv- 
ice much later than other soldiers 
their mortality rate was 35% 
greater than that of any other 
group. 

These figures cannot be disputed 
as they are based on a careful study 
of the printed reports of the Ad- 
jutants General of State, the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy, of Armies 
and Navies in both the Union and 
the Confederacy as well as from 
the following manuscript sources— 
Muster Rolls of Ships of Union 
Fleets, Letters to and from the Sec- 
tary of the Navy, the files on the 
Negro and Contraband in those of 
the Quartermaster General, the 
Service Records of the Adjutant 
General and eight huge volumes 
on the Negro in the Army of the 
Civil War compiled from official 
War Records at the instance of the 
Secretary of War. 

The Negro now no longer con- 
fines his interest to America but 
feels himself a part of a much larg- 
er world and so it is natural that 
one session was devoted to Africa 
with the paper of Professor Arthur 
N. Cook of Temple University on 
‘Steps toward Self-Government in 
British Nigeria’ and that of Pro- 
fessor H. A. Wieschhoff of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on ‘‘ Africa 
Today : A General Appraisal.’’ The 
pattern of development in Africa, 
it was shown, follows the accus- 
tomed lines of the growing awaken- 
ing of the native population with 
its desire for and efforts toward 
self-government with the European 
nation in control yielding its pow- 
er reluctantly and slowly and only 
when forced to do so by the ever 
rising and ever more articulate de- 
mands of the oppressed natives. 
This is done by granting slight con- 
eessions by setting up a regional 
form of government and admitting 
a small number of Africans to 


some share in their own govern- 
ment. And all this with the cer- 
tain knowledge on both sides that 
in time, however long, even if with 
bloodshed, the natives will come 
into full possession of their own 
country. 

At the session devoted to Latin 
America and the West Indies Dr. 
Mercer Cook, of Howard Univer- 
sity, read a paper on ‘‘ Recent Hai- 
tian Literature,’’ and Miss Wil- 
helmina M. Crosson, of the Boston 
Public Schools, reported on her 
study of ‘‘Intercultural Education 
in Mexico.’’ Dr. Cook presented 
the social, economic and political 
factors which have determined the 
source of literary expression in 
Haiti and then gave an illuminat- 
ing evaluation of these productions. 
Miss Crosson’s address, which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, speaks 
for itself as a scholarly summary 
of her year’s study of education 
in Mexico. 

A practical aspect of racial rela- 
tions was discussed in the sympo- 
sium on the Negro in the school- 
room. The Negro child is being 
taught that his is no mean con- 
tribution to American civilization 
and culture and that his heroes 
and artists are worthy of a high 
place among those of the nation. 

The Conference throughout was 
dominated by the scholarship of its 
founder and Director of Research, 
Dr. Carter G. Woodson. For not 
only in his own annual address but 
in his many contributions to the 
various discussions were the evi- 
dences of his prodigious learning 
and wisdom seen. This was true 
whether he was tracing the historic 
development of liberty or substan- 
tiating some statement by a con- 
crete illustration of fact, as that 
lynching was brought here from 
North Germany where in olden 
times when wishing to punish a mis- 
demeanor a great hue and cry was 


raised as the party armed with 


ropes set out to find its victim, or 
that a West Indian of French de- 
scent was the only person in what 
is now known as Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, able to act as in- 
terpreter to Lafayette when he was 


visiting there. Or again when the 
Director mentioned the well known 
story of the Negro’s outstanding © 
contribution to the nation’s folk- 
lore made famous through the sto- 
ries of Joel Chandler Harris or 
that to the folk songs by the spir- 
ituals. 


For it was suffering and sorrow 
which brought forth songs such as 
“*Nobody knows the trouble I see’’ 
and ‘‘I’m so glad trouble don’t last 
always.’’ They could not have been 
conceived in the white man’s hap- 
pier life. Nor was the Negro ever 
deceived by the pious pronounce- 
ments of his masters as he told 
them in his song ‘‘ Everybody talk- 
in’ about heaven ain’t going 
there.’’ 


There are many lessons implicit 
in these conferences. But the most 
important one is the serious re- 
sponsibility of an historian. Per- 
haps no period in our nation’s de- 
velopment has suffered more at the 
hands of ill-informed writers and 
teachers than the Revolutionary 
one, unless it be that which deals 
with the Negro’s progress and con- 
tribution to the Nation’s growth. 


His name has been made synony- 
mous with laziness and indolence 
in spite of the thousands of acres 
of land he has cleared—he has been 
taunted with cowardice and yet 
few braver deeds have been re- 
corded than that of the Negro sol- 
dier’s attack on Fort Wagner in 
South Carolina in the Civil War, 
to mention but two ill-founded ac- 
cusations. 

There are many historians now 
who are invalidating these state- 
ments, substituting for them the 
truth for which they cite chapter 
and verse. Yet they should never 
be permitted to forget that while 
it is easy to wrong a people by 
withholding or coloring facts either 
because they deliberately wish to 
distort the truth or are ignorant 
of it, the harm which they do in 
one classroom or in one article or 
book is incaleulable and may re- 
quire years to right, if indeed it is 
ever righted. To speak and write 
the truth, then, is the historian’s 
most sacred duty. 
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1. Can a politician be sincere? 


This question comes to the mind 
of thinking and self-respecting citi- 
zens whenever we plunge into a 
hotly contested campaign. If we 
believe all that the leaders of the 
major parties say about one an- 
other we cannot refrain from think- 
ing that they should be tried be- 
fore some tribunal like that of 
Nuremburg and sent promptly to 
the gallows. These politicians, 
however, are merely saying and 
doing anything short of murder 
either to stay in office or to get 
into office. With the exception of 
the recent New Deal administration 
the two major parties have been 
very much alike. When in office 
they both bleed the government for 
whatever it is worth. There are 
liberals in the minority in both 
major parties, but the political 
bosses on both sides are working 
strenuously to crush the progres- 
sive elements and thus warrant the 
continuation of the exploitation of 
the weak for the benefit of the 
strong—the very antithesis of the 
purpose for which government was 
originally instituted. 

There are sincere politicians who 
sometimes make such a deep im- 
pression on the public mind by ad- 
vocating political reform that the 
people who are so easily befuddled 
by machine politicians sometimes 
have such vision as to turn away 
from corrupt leaders and to rally 
around unselfish reformers. This 
good fortune, however, is not fre- 
quently the case, for the machine 
politician is more gifted in the art 
of deception than the reformer is 
in the art of exposing evils which 
the public has long accepted as in- 
evitable. 

When Thomas Jefferson began to 
advocate the freedom of the indi- 
vidual and even to advocate the 
abolition of slavery, the politicians 
succeeded in keeping the majority 
of the voters thinking to the con- 
trary. Only one white man out of 
every fifteen could vote as late as 
1800. Free manhood suffrage could 
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not become popular until about the 
middle of the nineteenth century 
and slavery could not be abolished 
for almost a generation later. If 
Jefferson be classified as a politi- 
cian, it must be conceded that he 
was sincere to the very end of his 
career. 

We may likewise estimate An- 
drew Jackson in his effort to de- 
stroy monopoly and to prevent the 
West from becoming financially 
tributary to the East. In his stand 
for the Union, however, he was in- 
consistent in taking the stand for 
states’ rights one day and for the 
Union the next. Historians, how- 
ever, do not doubt the sincerity of 
Jackson and attribute his incon- 
sistency to his impulsive nature 
which made him seem whimsical 
in so many of his measures. 


The slavery question which viti- 
ated politics for half a century 
made possible the role of compro- 
mising politicians like Clay and 
Webster whose changing measures 
and means to special ends made 
them stand out as hypocrites rath- 
er than as statesmen in contradis- 
tinction to John Quincy Adams 
and Joshua R. Giddings who never 
departed from the road to freedom. 
William Henry Seward who saw 
the irresponsible conflict and pre- 
dicted the triumph of the higher 
law, recanted somewhat when con- 
vinced that such radical ideas 
might interfere with his becoming 
the Republican candidate for the 
presidency in 1860; and thus mat- 
ters did turn out. 


Laymen often charge Abraham 
Lincoln with inconsistency because 
he insisted during the early period 
of the Civil War that he would 
save the Union with slavery or 
without slavery. Yet Lincoln was 
carrying out the main principle of 
the party which elected him to the 
presidency—namely, to prevent the 
extension of slavery. He was not 
authorized to interfere with slavery 
where it existed in 1861. During 
the conflict, however, Lincoln, 
urged by the abolition element in 
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his party, came out for emancipa- 
tion in the year 1863 and issued the 
great proclamation, a revolutionary 
measure, but in keeping with the 
desire of the large majority of 
those in the area controlled by the 
Union. Instead of charging Lin- 
eoln with inconsistency he should 
be given credit for developing unto 
the stature of the great liberator 
during a national crisis, 


Charles Sumner and Thaddeus 
Stevens are often excoriated for 
extending suffrage to Negroes in 
the South when most of the Free 
States at that time had not en- 
franchised Negroes, but history 
shows that the ballot has been the 
only means by which the Negroes 
could prevent their reenslavement. 
Some writers have tried to prove 
that the main motive in enfranchis- 
ing the Negroes was to keep the 
Republican party in power, but 
opinion is about the only proof to 
support such assertion. We do 
know that Sumner and Stevens ad- 
hered to this policy to the end of 
their careers and did not change as 
other Republicans did when they 
found it possible to continue in 
office by safeguarding the interests 
of the industrialists at the expense 
of the laboring classes. 

Insineerity is the charge some- 
times leveled at William Jennings 
Bryan, thrice the candidate of the 
Democratic party for president. 
Bryan appeared in 1896 advocating 
mainly the remonetization of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1; but in 1900, 
after he had participated to the 
extent of becoming a colonel in the 
Spanish-American War, he came 
out against the expansion of our 
domain and against the change of 
the government to an empire. 
Asked about the free silver issue 
of the former campaign, he ex- 
plained that the disparity in the 
production of gold and silver since 
that time had made the former 
question a dead issue. He was then 
advancing also such timely reforms 
as initiative and referendum, pri- 
mary elections, recall of judges, the 
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eurb of monopolies and the pro- 
tection of the farmer from the in- 
roads of the industrialist. All these 
reforms brought before the nation 
so suddenly made the publie doubt 
the sincerity of Bryan, and the 
majority of the American people 
decreed that he should never be the 
chief executive of the nation. Since 
his passing, however, most of the 
country has been converted to the 
sanity of Bryan’s program, and 
few thinkers of our day doubt his 
sincerity, although they may not 
fully agree with all his reforms. 

Woodrow Wilson, although twice 
elected President of the United 
States, had to contend with those 
who long regarded him as an op- 
portunist. They opposed his eco- 
nomic reforms for what he called 
the New Freedom in which, how- 
ever, the political freedom of the 
Negro did not figure; and he had 
many to question his sincerity in 
advocating the making of the world 
safe for democracy. Yet the very 
emphasis of such doctrine was help- 
ful to the underprivileged Negro, 
as was also the League of Nations 
which machine politicians in the 
United States Senate defeated for 
political purposes. Theodore Roose- 
velt threatened his party with 
many of the measures which Wil- 
son carried out, but the hero of the 
Rough Riders would have met with 
unending opposition had he under- 
taken such measures when his 
party was in control. Roosevelt 
won the confidence of the Negroes 
of the United States in taking the 
position that he would not shut the 
door of opportunity in a man’s 
face because he is black; but the 
Colonel lost the confidence of the 
majority of thinking Negroes when 
to gain support for his bolting Pro- 
gressive party in the South in 1912 
he refused the support of Negroes 
in the South in order to win liberal 
Southern whites, while pleading 
for the support of the Negroes in 
the North. This inconsistency left 
a blot on the close of his political 
career, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt with his 
New Deal was doubtless more suc- 
cessful than any other president in 
gaining the confidence of the ma- 


jority of the people and conducting 
his administration so consistently 
as to leave little doubt of his sin- 
cerity. Many mistakes made by 
the public functionaries through 
whom the New Deal was carried 
out often made it seem more like a 
‘‘raw deal’’ than a new one, but 
in proportion as the central ad- 
ministration could have its will 
expressed through federal em- 
ployees the sincerity of his purpose 
became more and more apparent. 
Many citizens who could not fully 
approve the New Deal measures, 
believed in the lofty purposes of 
the President. This higher role 
which lifted him above the level 
of machine politics accounts for his 
election four times to the presi- 
dency of the United States. He 
convinced not only this nation, but 
the entire world that he was the 
world’s greatest champion of the 
underprivileged man. 


2. Can the Negro solve his prob- 
lem through politics? 


The answer to this question 
should be first clarified by stating 
that the Negro has no serious prob- 
lem. He encounters handicaps and 
faces obstacles which are appar- 
ently insurmountable in the politi- 
eal, economic and social order of 
this country, but the Negro him- 
self is not the cause of these diffi- 
culties which he has to overcome. 
The so-called race problem is the 
white man’s problem. The Negro 
does not handicap, exploit, oppress 
or lynch any group or element of 
the population of this country. All 
these crimes against society must 
be charged to the account of the 
white man, 

If by this question one has in 
mind the improvement of the status 
of the Negro in the midst of these 
difficulties a more intelligent an- 
swer can be given. The Negro 
should participate in politics for 
the reason that any other human 
being should participate in the 
political affairs of this country. He 
should aspire to the use of the bal- 
lot where it is not yet granted and 
where he exercises the function of 
suffrage he should use it as a means 


to the end of electing to office those 
persons who believe in liberty, 
equality and brotherhood. With- 
out the ballot a man is helpless in 
modern society. 

The raising of the question of 
the advisability of the Negro’s par- 
ticipation in politics comes from 
the race-hating terrorists who, with 
the Ku Klux Klan and other law- 
less agencies, drove the Negro out 
of politics and nullified the Civil 
War Amendments which were in- 
tended to make the Negro a citi- 
zen. Pro-slavery historians have 
popularized the falsehood that dur- 
ing the Reconstruction the Negro 
abandoned work for politics, be- 
lieving that he could thereby make 
a living. No sane man ,who has 
undertaken to document the his- 
tory of Reconstruction, however, 
will make such a false statement. 
If all Negroes had abandoned their 
occupations for politics the entire 
Negro element in the South would 
have starved. It is true that im- 
mediately after emancipation Ne- 
groes with ability to read and write 
and with some capacity for lead- 
ership devoted their time exclu- 
sively to politics. This exercise of 
the functions of citizenship en- 
raged the former rulers of the plan- 
tations in the South. They could 
not bear the sight of a former car- 
penter, tailor, or barber taking the 
leadership in the government of 
the states which they had once con- 
trolled without question. 

There was a shortage of labor 
in the South after emancipation 
just as it happened in the case of 
the West Indies in 1833 when slav- 
ery was abolished there. This 
shortage, however, was not due to 
the fact that all Negroes refused to 
work, but that Negro men who 
were earning sufficient to care for 
their families would not permit 
their wives and daughters to toil 
in the fields and in menial services 
in the homes of the former slave- 
holders as they had done prior to 
emancipation. This shortage, more- 
over, was more keenly felt because 
thousands of Negroes did the thing 
that was most natural for everyone 
from whose shoulders the burden 
of slavery had been suddenly lifted. 
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Freedmen left the plantations, 
where they had been held as bond- 
men, to assure the permanence of 
their freedom by finding employ- 
ment as wage earners elsewhere. 
That they faced unusual difficulties 
in cities to which most of the mi- 
grating element went and there suf- 
fered from poverty and disease, no 
one will question. The same thing 
happened to Negro migrants to the 
industrial centers to which they 
went to supply the demand for la- 
bor during the first World War, 
which was followed by a prolonged 
depression. The causes in these 
cases were economic, not political. 

This same sort of bias with re- 
spect to the Negro’s participation 
in politics is given in practically 
everything that the pro-slavery his- 
torians have written about the Ne- 
gro since the Civil War. For ex- 
ample, Samuel D. Smith, an inves- 
tigator at the University of North 
Carolina, recently produced a book 
on the Negro in Congress from 1870 
to 1901 in which he proved to his 
satisfaction and that of other per- 
sons thus biased that the Negro 
accomplished nothing in Congress 
and just as well had never been 
elected to that body. He bases his 
conclusions upon the fact that no 
Negro in Congress succeeded in pi- 
loting through that body any con- 
structive measure which influenced 
history. If this is being given as 
a criterion for evaluating the worth 
of Congressmen, Mr. Smith could 
have easily said that nine-tenths 
of the white men who have been 
elected to Congress accomplished 
nothing in that body and just as 
well had been kept at home. Such 
is the record of most of the men 
who have been sent as representa- 
tives to that lawmaking body. 

The Negro Congressmen during 
the Reconstruction Period and 
those of the later period achieved 
much in merely being elected to 
Congress. The fact that a Negro 
did such a thing in a country where 
race prejudice is so rampant and 
where Negroes face so many han- 
dicaps is an achievement in itself, 
even if he did not say one word or 
propose a single measure on the 
floor of that body. His election is 


outstanding evidence that the Ne- 
gro had some political influence, 
and from that fact his race may be 
inspired to achieve more in the 
political sphere. The negative 
evaluation of the Negro in Con- 
gress, moreover, is fifty percent 
false even without any special men- 
tion of what these Negro members 
of that body actually achieved 
therein. These Negroes in Con- 
gress may not have accomplished 
anything positively in behalf of 
any special enterprise or move- 
ment, but they were unanimously 
concerned with the advancement of 
the underprivileged toward new 
opportunities for health, education, 
and agricultural facilities, and 
they supported such measures 
whenever brought before the Con- 
gress of the United States, Al- 
though they could not secure the 
enactment of any measures favor- 
ing their own race especially, they 
stood in that body like watchmen 
on the wall voting against all mea- 
sures which were prejudicial to the 
interest of democracy and freedom. 
To undertake what these Negro 
Congressmen achieved by intelli- 
gent opposition shows crass igno- 
rance on the part of such biased 
writers. 

The question as to the Negro in 
politics is sometimes raised because 
of the ease with which Negro law- 
yers in the northern states go into 
polities. They endeavor thereby to 
improve their economic condition 
which is sometimes precarious in 
that section where Negro business 
enterprises do not supply much 
work for atorneys of their race in 
contradistinction to the situation 
in the South where the Negroes 
have business enterprises but be- 
eause of prejudice against the Ne- 
gro lawyers in court they seek the 
legal services of white attorneys. 

The participation of Negro 
preachers in politics, especially in 
the border states and in the North 
and West, has also been considered 
as questionable. Frequently we 
hear the ery that the Negro preach- 
er has no place in polities. The 
Negro preacher, however, has a 
right to enter any sphere in which 
he can carry his Christian charac- 
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ter with him. The minister of the 
gospel should not sell his influence, 
as a number of them have been 
known to do, but if his mission is 
that of reform and clean govern- 
ment he has a great opportunity 
which he should not neglect. 
Answering more directly the 
question as to whether or not the 
Negro should concentrate on pol- 
ities, we must say that neither the 
Negro nor any other element of the 
population of the country should 
depend upon politics to solve all 
their social and economic problems. 
While devoting time and means to 
religion, health, education and eco- 
nomic development the Negro must 
spare time also to use the ballot for 
his protection in an unsympathetic 
world. If the Negroes had not 
been granted the ballot immediate- 
ly after the southern states abol- 
ished slavery in nominal form and 
at the same time restored it through 
the vagrancy laws passed through- 
out the South, the Negroes would 
have been re-enslaved. With the 
ballot in their hands these much 
maligned freedmen effected a so- 
cial reform in abolishing the whip- 
ping post, stocks and ordeals which 
were authorized by the statutes of 
the former slave states. These freed- 
men attacked the deadly import of 
land monopoly and took steps to- 
ward developing a small farmer 
class. They tried to legalize old- 
age pensions, and they established 
the public school system at the ex- 
pense of the state. . 
It is charged that there was much 
graft in the misuse and misappro- 
priation of funds in the southern 
states during those days, but well 
documented history shows that 
these crimes were committed by 
white men, not by Negroes; and 
that similar crimes by white men 
were being committed throughout 
the country, in the North and the 
West. These freedmen, therefore, 
instead of being maligned for their 
participation in polities should be 
lauded for their foresight and for 
their efforts in behalf of humanity. 
The overthrow of the Negro in 
politics in the South, however, did 
not mean the end of his influence in 
this sphere. In the border states 
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the influence of the Negro in pol- 
ities was not exactly crushed and 
the migration of the Negroes to 
northern industrial centers soon 
increased the number of Negroes in 
those parts sufficiently to enable 
them to exercise as much influence 
in politics as they had in some 
states in the South. The Negroes 
in the city councils and state legis- 
latures of Massachusetts, New 
York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and [Illinois are 
eases in evidence. The more out- 
standing leaders in politics have 
been those Negroes elected to Con- 
gress from Illinois and New York. 
We may say that these Negro office- 
holders have not piloted through 
their respective lawmaking bodies 
great measures referred to by some 
of the historians; but they, too, 
have been on the grounds to see 
that the legislation enacted by these 
bodies conforms to liberty, equality 
and justice without regard to race, 
ereed or color. Today, moreover, 
the Negroes hold the balance of 
power in national elections. Their 
numbers are sufficient in the larg- 
est states of the Union to turn the 
election whatever way they will. 
No one can easily become a candi- 
date for the presidency on either 
of the tickets of the major parties 
or be elected president of the 
United States without the support 
of the Negro voters. It is evident, 
then, that the Negro in politics is 
a great force in determining the 
future of the United States of 
America. 


3. Will the races in this country 
ever live together in peace and har- 
mony ? 


This is not a question for the his- 
torian. It should be propounded to 
the prophets, but unfortunately 
they do not have a high rating. 
The historian can merely present 
the past and leave it to the student 
of history to draw his own conclu- 
sion therefrom as an index to the 
future. 

This question, moreover, should 
be restricted to certain races that 
the one propounding it had in 
mind. Evidently the questioner 


had in mind the white and black 
races in the United States. His- 
tory does not show that the white 
and black races have ever dwelt to- 
gether in harmony. The pro-slavery 
historians of the United States con- 
tend that during the days of the 
subordination of the Negroes as 
slaves through the patrol and whip- 
ping post, under the lords of the 
lash, that the blacks and the whites 
lived together in peace and har- 
mony. They further contend that 
mischievous abolitionists interfered 
with that system, freed the Negroes 
and tried to make them citizens; 
and since that time the races have 
not been cooperative and harmoni- 
ous in their relations. In answering 
this question we pass over such 
medieval thought as unworthy of 
attention, 

History does not offer an exam- 
ple of any such state as peace or 
harmony where the races do not 
live up to the principles of liberty, 
equality and brotherhood; and the 
whites have never accepted these 
principles except within certain 
groups and circles of their own 
race. The answer to the question, 
therefore, depends entirely on the 
probability of the whites’ changing 
their way of dealing with other 
members of the human family. 

This question can be answered 
more intelligently if the inquirer 
desires to know whether there are 
any indications that the whites are 
changing from their hostility to a 
friendly and helpful attitude to- 
ward other races. Through the 
newspapers and in national and in- 
ternational circles such declarations 
are frequently made these days. 
How much sincerity there is in such 
pronouncements remains to be 
seen. Efforts to translate these 
thoughts or resolutions into action 
do not always follow: Yet in a few 
eases steps toward universal democ- 
racy have been taken for two im- 
portant reasons. The nations have 
been foreed by circumstances to 
make some changes, and there are 
in various parts of the modernized 
world liberal thinkers of influence 
daily warning the nations that 
they must abandon the old methods 
of exploitation and extermination 


or perish. The weaker nations have 
learned from the stronger how to 
wield in their own behalf the pow- 
er necessary to throw off the yoke 
of their oppressors. 

This question cannot be easily 
answered by restricting it to ob- 
servations in the United States, for 
the relations of the races in one 
country may have a direct bearing 
on such relations in another. For 
example, citizens of the United 
States have tried hard to transport 
to Mexico the same race-hate ram- 
pant north of the Rio Grande, and 
some have charged the Federal 
Government of the United States 
with abetting the effort. Cuba has 
been practically won for race 
prejudice. Race relations in the 
British Empire have been greatly 
influenced by the policies followed 
in the United States and vice ver- 
sa. A case in evidence is that dur- 
ing the First World War the Brit- 
ish objected to bringing into action 
Negro troops commanded by Negro 
officers, for their own black colo- 
nials who were not permitted to 
rise higher than a sergeant might 
be moved beyond control when ob- 
serving the disparity in the ranks. 
At the same time race-hating offi- 
cers of the United States Expedi- 
tionary Forces got busy in trying 
to induce the French Army to dis- 
eriminate against Negro troops. 
The same efforts within restricted 
circles were repeated during the 
Second World War. Some improve- 
ment has been noted but the goal 
of amity and love seems to be a 
far distant prospect. 

Probably the greatest force now 
tending to unite the races is organ- 
ized labor. There are still about a 
score of labor unions standing firm 
against the acceptance of Negroes 
as members, but most unions now 
realize that they cannot advance 
their cause without organizing men 
of all races. These unions, mainly 


‘of the Congress of Industrial Or- 


ganizations, are now trying to unite 
the two races even where they have 
long been antagonistic. The move- 
ment has been impeded by segrega- 
tion, but in time the leaders may 
overcome this handicap. 
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Negro History Week 
Warning 


The cooperation of the public is 
hereby solicited in a very important 
effort. It is well known that dur- 
ing the last thirty-one years the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History has achieved 
much in saving and publishing the 
records of the Negro in order that 
the race may not become a neg- 
ligible factor in the thought of the 
world. The celebration of Negro 
History Week, beginning in Febru- 
ary, 1926,°was the most important 
step taken to popularize this timely 
effort. The purpose of the celebra- 
tion, which will take place the week 
beginning February 9, 1947, is to 
demonstrate what we have learned 
about the history of the Negro and 
to extend the effort into places 
where it has not yet become widely 
known. The theme will be ‘‘De- 
mocracy Possible only through 
Brotherhood.’’ 

Unfortunately, however, ill-de- 
signing persons seeking every op- 
portunity to use occasions like this 
for political or exploitation pur- 
poses have begun to make unethi- 
eal use of the celebration of Negro 
History Week. During this cele- 
bration we call upon churches, 
schools and clubs to appeal to the 
local Boards of Education for the 
adoption of textbooks of Negro 
history, to interest their libraries 
and schools in securing shelves of 
scientific works on the Negro, to set 
aside a day of the week as a Book 
and Picture Fund Day when all 
will be called upon to assist in rais- 
ing funds to buy books and pic- 
tures of Negroes for their churches 
and schools, to write the Associa- 
tion all that they may know about 
Negro family history and to send 
to the National Office documents 
bearing upon the record of the 
Negro. 

Some of those participating in 
the celebration use it to raise money 
for almost any purpose the ex- 
ploiter may have in mind. For ex- 
ample, a distinguished musician 
giving concerts in various parts of 
the country called at the National 
Office to upbraid the Director for 


not thanking her for the excellent 
concert which she had given in be- 
half of the Association in New Jer- 
sey. She gave her services free of 
charge, and a large sim was there- 
by obtained. The Director, how- 
ever, had never heard of this 
concert, which was given in the 
name of the Association, and has 
never received any proceeds there- 
from. A large collection taken up 
in Los Angeles, California, at a 
Negro History Week effort in be- 
half of the Association a few years 
ago has not yet reached the Na- 
tional Office. The Association never 
heard of the affair until one of the 
ministers contributing mentioned 
it to the Director as evidence of the 
support of the cause on the Pa- 
cific. The Association does not 
require any local organization to 
raise funds for its treasury, but if 
any money is raised on an occasion 
like this it should be sent to the 
National Office to assist in finane- 
ing its efforts. It is downright rob- 
bery to use the name and the ma- 
chinery of the Association for such 
selfish purposes. 

The purpose of this anounce- 
ment, therefore, is to secure the 
cooperation of all supporters of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History to inform the 
public that such impostors have no 
connection with the organization 
and are criminals masquerading as 
friends of the Negro race. What- 
ever anyone may do to assist in 


working toward this end will be ~ 


very much appreciated. 


Education in Mexico 
(Continued from page 60) 


of a country, it must not be pigeon- 
holed. 

In talking with another of Mex- 
ico’s educators, we learned that 
it was under the Reform Laws of 
President Benito Juarez, a full- 
blooded Indian from Oaxaca, that 
the beginning of a sound system of 
education in Mexico was made. 
Juarez is often compared in his 
country to Abraham Lincoln, for 
he liberated his people from the 
French invasion of Emperor Max- 
imilian. It was in a little school in 
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Oaxaca that a small boy in the fifth 
grade delivered an oration of the 
‘‘Supreme Qualities of Benito 
Juarez’’ comparing his qualities 
with those of Abraham Lincoln 
with fervor and genuine sincerity. 

Since the hacendados and the 
Church opposed popular education, 
lest the Indian ask for more wages, 
nothing was done during the thirty 
year reign of Porfirio Diaz who 
pushed material development by 
baiting capitalists of other coun- 
tries into Mexico. If he had pushed 
enlightenment as he pushed mate- 
rial development and had given 
lavishly of federal funds by plant- 
ing public schools in every village 
to dispel the clouds of ignorance, 
which hung over the land, he might 
have averted the social explosion 
that shattered his painfully 
wrought ‘‘ fabric of foreign capital- 
ism’’ in 1910. For six years after 
the revolutionary devastation a 
Carranza superintendent of pub- 
lie education got more children 
into the schools of the Federal Dis- 
trict than Diaz had at his zenith. 

During the Revolutionary tur- 
moil, education suffered a great 
setback; all universities and state 
preparatory and public schools did 
little to improve their systems. 
Mexico’s teachers did just what our 
teachers are doing today—they 
took up other pursuits to keep from 
starving. Revolutionary leaders 
broke with the aristocrats of 
Church and State on the idea of 
education, and said it was preroga- 
tive that the children of the Revo- 
lution be more fortunate education- 
ally and they took a stand that edu- 
eation was for all the children of 
all the people. Convents, monas- 
teries and homes belonging to the 
hacendados were confiscated and 
turned into schools by the federal 
government. 

Speaking with a liberal aristocrat 
who was one of the leaders in the 
Revolution, I heard him make this 
statement, ‘‘I broke with my fam- 
ily because I felt that our hope was 
in the children of the masses, and 
the right kind of education would 
fire them with ambition to live bet- 
ter than their parents and to ad- 
vance to a higher social plane. 
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opular education is the key to the 
egeneration of Mexico, nothing 
plse matters.’’ As he spoke, we 
ould not but think of those great 
ankee men and women, who left 
omfortable homes in the North to 
ro South, to put lofty ideas and 
deals into the hearts of the black 
reedmen. This educator had great 
faith, for as those men and wom- 
en changed the status of the Ne- 
vro in the South after the Civil 
yar, so the Revolution has given 
he Indian a chance. This educator 
denied that the great mass of In- 
dians were incurably unprogres- 
sive, and insisted that the Indian’s 
standard of living had _ been 
changed in many ways. He main- 
tained that the Indian was without 
aspiration because he had been lit- 
tle better than an item of live stock 
on the hacienda, and he turned and 
said, ‘‘Was not that true of your 
people, who lived on the great slave 
plantations and are you not here 
today to testify to the fact that 
education is important?’’ He be- 
lieved also that ownership of land 
within easy reach of the rural farm- 
er was most important and pinned 
great hopes upon its acquisition 
by the Indians. 

We talked with still another 
educator who said that the Indian 
unlettered sometimes was befud- 
dled about whet an education 
would gurantee. He told of an 
hacienda owner, doubling the 
wages of the Indians, and how 
many of them without the knowl- 
edge of the three r’s worked only 
half the time. However, others with 
a little education grouped them- 
selves together and did some co- 
operative work, and in a few years, 
their. standard of living had been 
raised. At first, only a few In- 
dians worked full time and those 
persons, of course, lived better than 
the others. Seeing the improve- 
ments which their thrifty neigh- 
bors were able to obtain, their chil- 
dren naturally began craving like 
comforts, and before long, the 
whole group was moving up the 
economic scale, 

Visiting as we did many of the 
public schools, we saw much that 
was depressing: rooms ill-lighted, 


tiled floors broken, full of holes, 
bare, splotched walls, poor black- 
boards, no charts or teaching ap- 
paratus, three children crowded 
into old fashioned seats, no 
equipped playgrounds, but we did 
not, in all the schools that we vis- 
ited, hear one derogratory name or 
witness children whispering or 
laughing surreptitiously at us. 
Every child, no matter how un- 
kempt, greeted us with courtesy; 
displayed by look or deed, that he 
was glad we had come to visit his 
school. There was genuine admira- 
tion for the professors from the 
United States. As we witnessed the 
children in such cheerless rooms, 
ruining their eyesight, poring over 
books in semi-darkness, under- 
nourished, barefooted, ragged, yet 
eager for knowledge, we thought 
of some of the whites and Negroes, 
too, in our large, well-equipped 
schools with everything conducive 
to learning, uncultured and un- 
taught in a land of plenty. 

Mexican education is not a mere 
question of the three r’s. It is a 
question of economies, social and 
political science and above all, spir- 
itual freedom. It was President 
Cardenas who kept his promise to 
educate the masses and during his 
regime, schools were increased and 
installed in many rural sections 
throughout the Republic. The pride 
of the Cardenas regime was the 
creation of the National Polytech- 
nie Institution where students are 
instructed, not only in arts and 
manual trades, but also in profes- 
sional subjects and professional 
careers. 

Now, in 1946, the new forces im- 
planted by the Revolution and sup- 
ported by a liberal minister of edu- 
cation, proved that the freedom 
and emancipation attained by the 
Mexican people in thirty years was 
reaching the flowering state. Mex- 
ico D.F. is fast becoming today a 
mecca of new culture. Here you 
will find the National University 
with its Intercultural summer 
school for foreign students, the In- 
tereultural School, under the su- 
pervision of Americans. sent 
through the funds of the Benjamin 
Franklin Institute. Conferences 
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from practically all the Latin 
American countries and the West 
Indies, discussing the status of 


‘education and comparing it with 


their neighbors, are held all the 
time in Bellas Artes and other 
buildings. Mexican education aims 
at eliminating evils far more basic 
than ignorance of the three r’s. 
Their directors are striving to end 
laziness, squalor, drunkenness, and 
to develop right attitudes towards 
all people, regardless of race, color 
or creed. 

An educator said, ‘‘Our educa- 
tion must and does seek to give 
the child from the earliest grades a 
picture of a better environment 
and an interest in the group.’’ We 
remember glancing through, a first 
reader which said, ‘‘Bees, birds, 
spiders work to live. You must 
work’’ and it gave illustrations of 
various homes: the second reader 
stressed work and land. It stated 
that, ‘‘man labors and betters his 
position by that means; for he is 
bound to have good crops.’’ All 
who were natives of the Mexican 
nation had a right to land so as to 
support their families and to use 
modern implements to produce bet- 
ter crops. There were diagrams 
showing the need for fresh air, 
sufficient food, the importance of 
family life and the evils of alcohol. 

Primary education in some rural 
schools went beyond book instruc- 
tion. The children were taught to 
work in small gardens, and take 
care of school property. In a school 
which we visited in Guadalupena, 
the principal was out supervising 
and helping with the construction 
of a new sanitary system, while the 
children of his classroom were out 
cleaning up the patio of the school. 
In another school, the children in 
the fourth grade were being taught 
the stories of their national heroes, 
the struggles which their ancestors 
had to maintain their land and the 
necessity for cooperation of farm 
and industrial workers. 

In the school for the workers’ 
children which was one of the finest 
equipped schools in Mexico, the pu- 
pils were taught about strikes and 
the procedure of the workers when 
one occurred, and this point was 
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emphasized many times by the 
teacher—‘‘individual interests are 
subordinate to collective interests.’’ 
All through this school, an accent 
on better living conditions, hard 
work and contentment with the 
family were stressed. Nationalism, 
rather than _ internationalism, 
seemed most dominant although 
the children are taught that the 
people in other countries are their 
friends. 

Because the Church strongly op- 
posed education of the masses and 
in various and devious ways 
warned pdrents not to send their 
children to publie schools, one di- 
rector said ‘‘neither Church nor 
the conservative element of our 
country built schools in the days 
when they held the draw-string, 
and since they can offer no sub- 
stitute for the government schools 
we are trying to give our students 
a grounding of sorts in practical 
as well as scholastic matters. We 
are living on the motto of your 
great teacher and leader Booker T. 
Washington ‘let down your 
buckets where you are’—thus the 
Mexican child goes to school, where 
before he could not go because 
there were no funds.’’ Education 
in Mexico is a federal, state and 
municipal function. Different divi- 
sions of government are working 
together with a minimum of fric- 
tion toward a common goal—edu- 
cation for all—as seen by the cam- 
paign being waged against intel- 
lectual darkness along various 
lines. 

In Mexico there are nine million 
Indians, two millions of whom do 
not know the Spanish language. In 
this campaign, everyone who can 
read or write has been pledged to 
teach an illiterate person. All teach- 
ers must pay twenty-five pesos to 
have a person taught if they cannot 
do so themselves. Many times in 
market places and on street corners, 
we saw a child standing over its 
parent or grandparents with the 
official book of alphabetism giving 
instructions. When the book has 
been mastered, a certificate is giv- 
en to the person by the Secretary 
of Education. The Secretary of 
Education sends his pioneers into 


the hinterland to open schools 
where none are, to establish Cul- 
tural Missions. In these schools, 
groups of educators live; day in 
and day out they work with the 
Indians, learning their language, 
and teaching them new ways of 
farming, and plant nationalism in 
their tribe. The missionary teach- 
ers carry with them doctors and 
social workers, engineers and home 
economies teachers. They also have 
films depicting scenes, various pur- 
suits of life, irrigation, climatic 
conditions in the Republic and the 
history of Mexico’s struggles. Great 
gains have been made and in many 
areas the masses, famishing for 
knowledge, have spurred other 
teachers to go to new communities. 
As one missioner said: ‘‘It is our 
task to help millions to grasp the 
first rung of the educational lad- 
der—that’s why we see to it that 
the division of libraries send out 
collections of books and films for 
villages, towns, labor unions and 
schools.’’ 

Another educator said, ‘‘The 
idealists of education think that 
they are democratizing education 
when they carry the children of 
the masses an ornamental and eul- 
tural body of knowledge that was 
devised for the children of the well- 
to-do. The content of education 
has to be democratized so that chil- 
dren can tell how to keep well, 
make a good living, treat one’s 
neighbors, people of other races, 
and be a good patriot and citizen. 
It is wrong to spread before them 
a repast of cultural delicacies which 
they cannot partake, for it is like 
offering a famished Mexican cake 
when he eraves beans and tortil- 
las.’’ 

While travelling with the Direc- 
tor of Rural Schools, he showed us, 
in many specific instances, how ru- 
ral education and teacher training, 
had made remarkable progress and 
produced results in Mexico. To us, 
it was one of Mexico’s outstand- 
ing educational achievements and 
is contributing to the life of the 
country in a way that is likely to 
endure. The schools in farming dis- 
tricts are agricultural from the 
first grade; this seems sensible be- 
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cause four-fifths of the people live 

on the land; in the Federal Dis- 
trict, the schools are industrial and 
vocational. Many night schools are 
available and conferences of all 
kinds in many institutes are avail. 
able gratis. 

The special activities of an edu- 
cational nature carried on in Mex. 
ico are all closely interwoven with 
the general scheme of education 
under the Secretary of Education. 
This situation is unique and we 
should watch its development. In 
this respect the educational lead- 
ers of Mexico are deserving of much 
eredit for the progress which has 
been made in this direction. 

Several pithy sayings from the 
numerous directors of various de- 
partments whom we met while trav- 
elling in the party with the Minis- 
ter from Chile could not be elimi- 
nated such as ‘‘We cannot expect 
much from the present generation 
steeped in traditions of the four 
centuries of slavery and alcohol. 
Our hope is in the children in the 
public schools. It must be the work 
of Indian, Mestizo, and all immi- 
grants within our gates for all 
great periods of history have been 
the work of a mixture of races, 
rather than any privileged pure- 
blood nation. Education wisely 
directed will produce more nearly 
uniform standards and achieve in 
some measure national integration 
and international unity.’’ 

It was at National Teachers’ Day 
in Mexico, which is celebrated on 
May 15th, that we saw the entire 
nation pay homage to their teach- 
ers. The President of the Republic 
pinned upon those men and women 
who had given 50 years of service, 
a medal of appreciation. Their pu- 
pils brought them huge bouquets 
and baskets of flowers and the 
platform of Bellas Artes looked 

like a huge flower garden. 

Later, in one of the rural 
schools while talking with one of 
the dircetors, we mentioned this 
great holiday and said that the 
United States should certainly 
copy it because it gave the teacher 
status. 

He said, ‘‘ Yes, Sefiorita, the whole 
human race moves forward so slow- 
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ly because it must move all togeth- 
er. We are in the world together; 
we must take the good of others as 
we make the struggle together, for 
he who teaches youth, teaches three 
—a youth, a young man and an 
old one. We are taking a long- 
distance view in the matter of edu- 
eation, for we are training our 


= teachers in these rural areas to send 


out from themselves a strong ideal- 


sism, a love of their pupils thus as-, 


suring those pupils that happiness 
exists for them in return for the 
happiness which they give their pu- 
pils. Living in this rural area, the 
teacher must adjust himself to the 
life around him as he sees it and 
proceed from that point to make it 
better for the future men and wom- 
en of tomorrow. These teachers fill 
their pupils with courage so that 
they have to go forward. To quote 
one of the finest teachers, whenever 
a new recruit gets discouraged, she 
says: ‘We must pray as though no 
work could help and work as 
though no prayer could help. Hu- 
man life now has value.’ ”’ 


Samuel Plato 


(Continued from page 54) 
Marion for himself, and as a prop- 
erty owner he was being taxed to 
support a school upon which he 
could not work because of his color, 
but all in vain. He was not per- 
mitted to continue on that job but 
was immediately given a contract 
to build a school in a colored neigh- 
borhood. As he gathered up his 
tools to leave he turned to the men 
who had caused him humiliation 
and the loss of his job and said, 
“Those of you who would not work 
with me will work for me some- 


It was not long before things 
began to brighten for Plato. 
the age of twenty-four he erected 
an addition to the hospital at the 
Soldiers’ Home in Marion at a cost 
of $10,000. This was his first gov- 
ernment contract. He was given 
ten days in which to make bond. 
Failure to make bond within the 
specified time meant confiscation 
by the government of the $1,000 
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he had posted as a guarantee that 
he would furnish bond. A white 
man, an Englishman, came to his 
rescue and because of his influence, 
and his confidence in Plato, the 
United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, signed his first bond. This 
contract was successfully com- 
pleted. 

Within four years after the high 
school incident in which the white 
workers would not work with him 
Plato secured a contract to build 
the finest residence that has ever 
been constructed in Marion, Indiana. 
It was erected at a cost of $135,000. 
Almost all of the carpenters who 
had refused to work with him ap- 
plied to him for employment in the 
construction of this building. They 
were told that they would be hired 
provided that they admitted all of 
Plato’s Negro mechanics into the 
union. A meeting was called. The 
president of the local resigned in 
protest; but after an all night ses- 
sion the Negro mechanics were ad- 
mitted to the union. This started 
a crusade throughout the state of 
Indiana to accomplish the same re- 
sult wherever Plato got a contract 
to erect a building. 

Hurdling the usual barriers 
placed in the path of those who 
possess a black skin, Samuel Plato 
today stands at the top in the field 
of construction. He has erected 
the following buildings — to men- 
tion a few: Post-office at Decatur, 
Alabama, the town in which the 
‘*Seottsboro boys’’ were tried ; sev- 
enteen post-offices in the state of 
New York; 88 housing units in the 
city of Louisville, Kentucky, at a 
cost of $350,000 ; 304 housing units 
in Baltimore, Maryland, at a cost 
of $1,277,100. In 1933 he erected 
a post-office in Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. This assignment gave him 
the opportunity to use his creative 
ability to the fullest. The Phillips- 
burg Post-office is a building of 
pure Gothic architecture. It is the 
center of attraction in the commu- 


nity, to the general public and ar- 


tists alike. 

Samuel Plato is known through- 
out the United States as one of the 
most versatile of construction engi- 


neers, and he has successfully em- 
ployed over 1,500 persons of both 
white and Negro race at one time. 

While still a young man he mar- 
ried Mrs. Elnora Davis Lucas, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Davis of Alexandria, Indiana. Mrs. 
Plato, a busines woman, was at the 
time of her marriage operating 
her own exclusive dressmaking 
business and was modiste to a se- 
lect patronage. Following her grad- 
uation from high school, Mrs. Plato 
attended the S. T. Taylor School 
of Design, Toledo, Ohio; the Acad- 
emy of Applied Arts, Denver, 
Colorado; and the Rochester Busi- 
ness School, Rochester, New York. 
She has been of invaluable aid to 
her husband’s progress. Working 
with him daily, she leaves a palatial 
home to look after his interests and 
become a part of his administrative 
staff, traveling with him wherever 
his work calls him. 


An Important Month 


(Continued from page 50) 


Society of Friends of the Blacks, 
in bringing about abolition in the 
French colonies. On December 25, 
1745, was born Le Chevalier de 
Saint Georges, a distinguished 
French musician and soldier of Af- 
rican blood. 

In connection with the history of 
the West Indies it should be noted 
that Christopher Columbus discov- 
ered the Island of Haiti December 
6, 1496. On the Island of Cuba, 
not far away from Haiti, Antonio 
Maceo, the martyr in the cause of 
the liberation of that land, died in 
battle December 7, 1896. 


Africa Still Knocks 


(Continued from page 72) 

visit and to address the House of 
Representatives and the Senate, 
and was conducted on a tour of the 
war industries of the country. It 
would seem, then, that if the allies 
have any sense of gratitude they 
will assure Liberia a sovereign and 
independent status after the war, 
as has been done in the case of 
Switzerland. 
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AFRICA STILL KNOCKS AT THE DOOR OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


the last word in the affairs of the Balkans 

and in whose sphere of influence the Latin 
American countries lie, but Africa has not received 
much attention. No important concessions have been 
made to Liberia, and Abyssinia is still uninformed 
as to what her role in East Africa will be. The 
Europeanized Natives of West Africa are making 
things uncomfortable for their local rulers, and 
it is doubtful that the new constitution for Nigeria 
will long satisfy the demands of the majority of 
renascent Africa. The United Nations is not au- 
thorized to interfere with the internal affairs of any 
of its members, but this international body must 
die aborning if it is to justify and defend the 
methods by which its most prominent members 
maintain their African empires. 

Promises for improvement in the status of 
colonials were made in return for the loyalty of 
Africans during this recent crisis, and African Na- 
tives did their full duty. These proposals most 
assuredly secured the loyalty of the natives, the 
end sought by the Europeans. African women as 
well as men answered the call to work and kept the 
continent’s quota of men and supplies at the front 
and thus enabled the South Africans to do valor- 
ous fighting in North Africa and in Europe. The 
outstanding example of loyalty was the stand taken 
by Felix Eboué, the Governor of Chad in French 
Africa, in supporting De Gaulle’s Committee for 
the Liberation of France in preference to following 
the French who desired to hold the West Coast of 
Africa for the puppet Vichy Government. With 
submarines the Nazis were making a desperate 
effort to get control there and thus eliminate Af- 
rica as a source of help for their European oppo- 
nents or for a base for the United States Expedi- 
tionary Force. Eboué rallied the French and Na- 
tives in Chad and the adjoining French possessions 
in his capacity as governor. Because of his signifi- 
cant achievements in blocking the Nazis from that 
area and furnishing also troops and supplies to 
drive the Nazis out of North Africa he was ac- 
claimed as a great factor in defense of democracy 


ce HERE is much talk about who will have 


and was made Governor General of the Fren 
Equatorial Africa with his capital at Brazzaville, 
His duties were so strenuous, however, that he suc 
cumbed in 1944. 

Another gesture toward improving the Afric: 
situation was the restoration of Haile Selassie ix 
Ethiopia from which British troops expelled the 
Italians who had subdued the land in 1937. In 
thus destroying the short-lived empire set up by 
Mussolini the British established their so-calleday 
right to these possessions themselves. The Atlantica 
Charter disclaims any thing like war for conquest, 
but the allies will hardly return Ethiopia to Italy. 
It will doubtless remain under the control of the 
British with Haile Selassie in the same position 
where he was in 1936 when the Italians, French 
and the British claimed joint supervision of the 
country. At that time the Negus Negasti had 
three lords, but now he has only one. His last state 
may be worse than the first. Already Ethiopia is 
complaining that she has not obtained the much 
desired outlet to the sea through Eritrea. Theil 


economic imperialists find it to their advantage tof 


control the egress and regress there by way of the 
railroad ending at Djibouti. In this way economic 
imperialism will be well served. 

President Tubman, of Liberia, may be more for- 
tunate than his contemporary in Ethiopia. Liberia, 
though attacked and reduced in extent by over- 
powering French and British imperialists for many 
years, is nevertheless an independent republic at 
least in name. In order to reach certain parts of 
Europe and the East to prevent the Nazis’ en- 
circling effort to bisect the British Empire, Liberia 
was sought as a strategic base to counteract what 
might be done by the Nazis operating from Dakar. 
Liberia reached an agreement with the allies, joined 
the effort to crush Hitler, and offered its facilities f 
to the forces for the liberation of Europe. Presi-§ 
dent Edwin Barclay, accompanied by President- 
elect Tubman, was warmly received as a visitor to 
the United States. He was entertained by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the White House, was invited to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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